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ment, and at the same time compel training in observation and deduction. The 
human element is constantly interwoven in the exercises and the student 
is led to see the effect of natural forces on man's activities. This practical 
application is the key to interest in laboratory work. Space is left after 
each question for the student's answer, thus assuring consecutive observation 
and reasoning. The marginal subheads, emphasizing the immediate steps 
in the exercise, should prove important additional factors in developing a sys- 
tematic habit of work. 

The exercises have been arranged under eight leading heads. These are : 
the earth as a whole ; autumn field work ; minerals, rocks, and soils ; making 
and interpretation of topographic maps; physiography of the land; spring 
fieldwork; the ocean; the atmosphere. Among the exercises under the first head 
which deserve special notice are those designed to acquaint the student with 
various map projections and the relative value of each. The field-work sug- 
gestions are of necessity very general, but will be welcomed by the teacher 
who desires a good working method. In the making and interpretation of 
topographic maps a most ingenious wet-laboratory scheme has been perfected. 
It reduces the making of a contour map to its simplest terms. A miniature 
land-form is constructed on a platform which is adjustable to any depth of 
water. The shore-line can thus be raised or lowered at will and any desired 
contours represented and successively drawn to any selected scale. The impor- 
tant principles of the contour map may thus be made clear and a true related 
mental picture of the map and object secured. This equipment should be 
very inexpensive compared with other laboratory devices. Cross-section paper 
and all necessary blank maps accompany each exercise just where needed, yet 
the loose-leaf construction of the manual allows any desired change. 

The manual represents the results of many years of laboratory teaching 
of physical geography to students at Cornell University. It is intended by 
the authors for use in "high and secondary schools and colleges." Since 
there is such a large difference between first-year high-school and college 
students it is needless to say that the book has a rather difficult mission to 
fulfil. It seems best adapted to the grade of students with whom it was 
developed, but out of the seventy-three exercises the high-school teacher may 
make valuable and perhaps sufficient selections. 

George J. Miller 

The University High School 
The University of Chicago 



Domesticated Animals and Plants: A Brief Treatise upon the Origin and 
Development of Domesticated Races with Special Reference to the 
Methods of Improvement. By E. Davenport. Boston : Ginn & Co., 1910. 
Pp. xiv+321. $1.25. 

This volume has been prepared for the use of students pursuing courses in 
agriculture in high and normal schools. It is less technical than the same 
author's Principles of Breeding, but considers more fully domesticated animals 
and plants. The author believes that the facts of reproduction and heredity 
presented will be of particular value to secondary-school students. This book 
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is divided into two parts. Part I, "The Meaning of Domesticated Races and 
the Manner of Their Improvement," undertakes to point out that man is de- 
pendent upon domesticated animals and plants, that domesticated races have 
originated in the wild and how this came about, and that improvement is still 
necessary. Chaps, v to xiv deal with the facts and theories of natural selection 
and heredity. The structure and behavior of the germ cells, the transmission 
of characters, the production of abnormalities, variations, adaptations, and the 
effects of environments are some of the subjects treated. Chaps, xv and xvi 
treat of the application of these facts and theories to the systematic improvement 
of plants and animals. Part II is entitled "The Origin of Domesticated Races." 
One chapter is devoted to animals and four to plants. An appendix of eleven 
pages concerns stock judging; this is followed by a glossary of five pages. 
The forty-nine figures are of value and uniformly good. Some of them illustrate 
in a striking manner one reason for the increased cost of living. For example, 
under Fig. 27 is this description, "Inferior feeder, $4.75 per hundredweight 
(1910); usual price, $2.75 per hundredweight." 

Biologisches Praktikum fur hohere Schulen. By Bastian Schmid. Leipzig: 

Teubner, 1909. Pp. vi+71. M. 1.20. 

This pamphlet consists of two parts. The first, containing twenty-seven 
pages, is devoted to botany, and is divided into an anatomical and a physiological 
section. In the former are exercises on algae, fungi, the cell, the cell membrane, 
and tissue. The physiological part contains exercises on osmosis, turgor, tran- 
spiration, assimilation, etc. 

The zoological portion is forty-four pages long. The protozoa, coelenterata, 
vermes, mollusca, arthropoda, and vertebrata are considered in the order given, 
and there are three concluding pages on physiology. The types studied are those 
usually selected for elementary courses — ameba, euglena, hydra, lumbricus, unio, 
astacus, rana, columba, and lepus. The account of each animal is anatomical, 
presenting the same old material of the type course from ameba to man. The 
only excuse for a new work of this kind is the presentation of the material in a 
new and better manner than has been given heretofore. This, in the reviewer's 
opinion, the author has not accomplished. The tendency of the present day is 
to co-ordinate comparative anatomy with physiology, and to treat each type as a 
dynamic, not a static, machine. 

There are seventy-five text figures and nine plates ; some of these are new, 
and the comparative arrangement of certain groups is to be commended. More ex- 
tensive explanations of the figures would add to their value. 

Robert W. Hegner 

The University of Michigan 



